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reproducing in brief the questions and answers in an ex-
amination.   Whenever he got into his power any members
of a desperate gang, he invited people who had been robbed
to come and identify them if they could.   If he was com-
pelled to let a villain go free because of some defect in the
law, he gave the grounds for his decision with pertinent
observations on the statute in question.   In refusing, for
instance, to issue warrants when a young man was dis-
covered with the wife of an industrious labourer, he re-
marked that he could do nothing else, "adultery being no
crime by the laws of England."   If he could have his own
way, he would put the offence, he said ironically elsewhere,
on a par at least with pocket-picking.   In discharging a
poor woman, the mother of three small children, who was
accused of stealing a cap valued at threepence, he asked
the legislature to amend the law covering petty larceny
which no justice with a heart could enforce.   Parliament
was then in session and was considering some of the reforms
in the penal code which Fielding had advocated in his
pamphlets.    They were all urged anew in "The Covent-
Garden Journal," and several of them, as we have seen,
passed into statutes.    When measures for the improve-
ment-of the poor seemed sure to fail, he argued, taking his
cue from Swift's "Modest Proposal," that it would be
better to slay the poor outright than to let them die piece-
meal  of cold  and hunger.    Other newspapers reported
crimes for those who liked to read of them.   Here was a
newspaper that gave the proceedings of the Bow Street
court in order that legislators and the public at large might
see how the laws against crime actually worked out in
practice.   The news from Bow Street was for them a course
of instruction in criminal law given by a justice of the peace
who knew his business and could enliven the lecture with
humour.

Never before was Fielding's journalism quite so free
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